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ABSTRACT 

The Diagnostic Targeted Assistance (DTA) process was 
developed to document the iupact of the hCffe intervention aspect of 
the Hcflie School Partnership Kodel (HSPM), one of the models for 
Project Follow Through. HSPK encourages parental involvement in the 
learning process, in order to foster fcsitive attitudes in parents, 

'educators^ and students towards the roles they play in the educative 
process. HSPM capitalizes on the positive aspects in the home 
environment as stimuli to learning by primary school pupils. DTA 

■ involves the classroom teacher, parents, and paraprof ession al ^ 
coordinators in planning anc 'iitplement ing a program of educational 
assi'Stance* Criterion referenced tests are used to diagnose reading 
and mathematics levels for' children ir kindergarten through grade 3. 
DTA consists of six phases;- (1) surveying the home-f amily-child 
environment; (2) diagnosing basic skills learning difficulties; (3) 
analyzing and classifying learning difficulties; (U) planning 

vdiagncstic targ^^ted assistance; (5-) 'iirplementing the assistance; and 

^^(6) evaluating pupil-progress and modifying the diagnosis. DTA is in 
an early stage, and requires further refinement and evaluation. 
(MH) ^ 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Diagnostic Targeted Assistance (DTA) Process which is tMe subject 
of this paper is hom= out a need to document the specific inrt^M - - of 
home inter^c-htion in --le «in5-.choo1 Partnership Model (HSPM) fc Fallow 
-Thrbugh. It is the r?-5ult rf maiiy years of beinc sutely coercec ly rational 
and local evaluators nd vrscp-zm furxsing legislators to quantify tme 
"qualitative" aspects - ,5»«ntal iT^/olvement ir tte classroom, 'm old 
"hard data" - "soft dHr^ .xiestron h-is never b^.n' 3£a' t with to ie satis- 
faction of those derisv .-..ters w^o h^^e felt 1-=.- c-ucial >^s about 
whether or not fedstti jni^o aro^,,-^ are cnar.§'ng the acaffiTr^ achieve- 
raen^of^ children. "^e- evaluitior research., for saBE, aeen left 
to '-St on the "tin» t^>si->/ >uppossd mrs sisise messurs Jf tt^ 
st?ar.. rdi^ed test. 3^ o< et ^197^ ^^mt ol that. "Th^y give 

^t, ,Je*5sful detai^. 9ib i^rugramz measur^y the test^ —- toierally 

spe^K".. existing t - vor program activ='tie£ that a i recti . or indirectly 
i;eaG- ttie test." 

It is recognize the Home-Srhool Partoership Model that children's 
proficiency in the sk lis oi reading and maicrtematics as measured oy those 
tests are necessary toda* a- never before as edge for coping in their 
progressive educationa sctofiriences. With detressing consistency, these 
children which are the surject of HSPM r^?rcr and other , federal programs 
are. systematically (willlngLy or unwillingly ) Siibjected to these "hard data" 
predictors of success. **nil ? we do not consiaer ourselves a "Basic Skills" 
Model we do subscribe tc rii- notion that unfair to hold our children 

accountable for skills ifcrcfr may or may ml taught to them. Therefore, 
the DTA process becomes: £ TEans toran end. 



Unfortunataly, the narroe otf Uie game im samcational research and 
^velopment is4£.nd will for the most: part Sie «e of numtsers (based on 
standardized m*. ures) .with affective "achiei^MiaBent" serving as fillers. 

If is *el* av«d in ta\e HSPM that the DTA larocess and any formal attempt 
to "make a df=ferera:e" works when the child f^xeives learning as emotionally 
rewarding and 'thtrrks of the ham tmti tae schoo: as being jointi^ supportive 
of his efforts: -sj toefit fr-m a <=''onnal eoucattten, achie«anenx becomes a 
realistic gos*!.. TrsEHtriondHly, itoveyer, nrany parents have -elt that they 
have no meaningful edurair -nal i-xsles to play in the school setting, that 
their suggestions or i^faess a e unacceptable to professioreTl^ . The resulting 
alienation of parents j-<i« school has severely limitsi -pel r usefulness 
as resourxs persons ^vct ^^rtjners In tihe aeveiopiBftnt of tiaE!— crrildren. It 
is reasonable to suai«=t that this IVmitatioir. hes had hBnnaiil effects on the 
attitudes of children tt.-ard Himrxinc and the sanool . 

WHAT IS THE HOME-SCHOOL PARTNERSHIP MBDEL? 

The Home-School F^rtnership Mo*el! ison^of the existing twenty sponsored 
models for Follow Thmngh. Th. ^oUm lhroim> Program was developed in 1967 
to help low-income chli^drcn ir the 8>.irly priiiiery gfaaes build' on a foundation 
provided by Head Starr n*^ s wilfltr prs-school ^grams. The HSPM which is 
sponsored by Clark CoTleg* s a prrjgram dedicated to parent involvement in 
education. 

This approach recognrii^es x-ne a«gd to enlist parents as partners in the 
learning enterprise, in order :sd reverse the process of al ienation. The 
involvement of parents must beast vmce acxive, realistic, and supportive. 

The positive effects can be esspaectec to be reflected in the entire school 

- \ ■ ■ . 
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setting to the end that education is viewed by both parents and children as 
desirable and self-fulfilling. 

An end result of education is to effect change in the school itself as 
a social institution. This particular model proposes that before we can 
change the institution, we first must effect change in the attitudes of 
parents, adrpinistrators, teachers, and children toward the roles that they 
play in the educative process. 

The primary focus of the Home-School Partnership Model is not on, the 
classroom instructional program, but rather on utilizing positive forces 
in the home envtronraent as stimuli to learning. As the representatives of 
home and school plan, work, learn and grow together, and gain acceptance 
and respect for each other, they gradually bring about positive change in 
both institutional environments and, inevitably, in pupil achievement,. 

Incentive for involvement in this motivational approach has three major 
components: ^ 

1, The 'Parent Aide and Instructional Facilitation Program which 
employs low income parents as Home Teachers and Parent 
Interviewers 

2, The Adult Education Program which offers parents tutorial ser- 
vices toward literacy, learning for living, individualized 
training for elementary grades, courses toward high school 
equivalehcy status, and career development 

V 

3, ^ The Cultural and Extracurricular Program which provides funds 

for enrichment activities, for special interest classes, and 
for Follow Through parent/school events. 



DIAGNOSTIC TARGETED ASSISTANCE: A PROCESS 

The Diagnostic Targeted Assistance (DTA) Process permits the classrooni 
teacher, home teacher and parent to plan and implement a specific tsrpgram 
of formal educational assistance for eacin child by means of criterion-refe^- 
'.enced diagnostic testing. The skills whicii are to be targeted are not 
necessarily those being taught as a part of the regular xlassroom TnstructT)on, 
but those skills which will be' beneficial for the child at his present Isve 
of achievement. The classroom teacher is assisted in evsry phase of the 
DTA Process by the home teacher who also serves as a link with the parent. 
Therefore", this process of individual educational assistance is tmplemerEtel 
in both the home and the school. 

*A link is formed between the home and the school by paraprofessloni-l? 
who have" been trained as home teachers. These teacher aides visit parents in 
the home and explain to them educational activities which take place in 1r- 
classroom. They also show parents materials which are being used by thei 
children in school and they teach parents how to make, and use learning 
devices at home. Therefore, parents are able to extend formal education in^ 
the home and reinforce learning which is taking place in the school. 

The process involves monthly assessments of the targeted assistance 
gram developed for each child. The DTA Process is designed to close the r 
between the child's potential and the child's actual level of achievemert. 
This system of targeted assistance serves as a vehicle for the irealizatir r 
and measurement of specific gains in short periods of time. Moreover, t-i i: 
designed to help overcome identified basic skills di'fficuUies that may be 
serving as obstacles to the attainment of other skills and/or enrichment 
potentials that are within the child's immediate range of possibilities. 
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The - v^^nostic T Assitance Process is corvsistent in its philo- 

sansny wit some of rrF- widely accept- v. theories of lecrning.^^^owneirs 
(1^0) Conr?=Tts, - .:]es or Generalizations and Proc'em Solving and Gagne's 
(l^feL ano A cQ i i tions of Knowledge Tneory and hi:s r^e.ry on thu con- 

dit. ns :f ieam jvrMv with this- phi los-phy. Piaget'^. ^ 965) Chiijd^ 
ComssJtton of \im\^\^. - ^ ?€i3nian*s (1977. Diaiuio s tic Teacr -ing of L ^r- ta^ry 
Scte: Matheng ^Mci -^r filer's Reading Kit^: Diagnosis an.: ::rojialso 
supi: ' the DT- samv- 

T the r 3-' V — 00^ year the.DTA Process is being Jitrllet... it&: jointly 

by tm Home-l*cnoo -onership Model Sponsor staff, the loc^' jPM :ite staff 

and fr=t: Lq^Ti l :iu i Agencies (Metropolitan Public Schoo , riashville, 

Tennersee anuJ ".S. : ^-Manhattan, New York). The Process -cnsists of six major 

pha^i:: (See} wiagr a.ii page 6 ). 

I. Survey-- - ome-Family-Child Environment 

IK iacnose-^-Basic Skills Learning Difficultie 

HI. ^Tia'.yze inJ Classify"-Basic Skills Learning Difficulties 

IV. ^lan — diagnostic Targeted Assistance 

V- implement — Diagnostic Targeted Assistance 

VI. Evaluate-— Child Response to Diagnostic Tar?f?i:ed. Assistance 
and Modify Diagnosis 

Iti»t£=»:.be noted that the process of home intervention t.. not new to the HSPM 
but M. -structure for systematically assessing the impact ^ parental involve- 
ment tfr-^ugh a Diagnostic Targeted Assistance Process is i n its infancy. 

PHASE I ^ SURVEY-tiOME-FAMILY-CHILD ENVIRONMENT 

tach child comes to the classroom with motivations, aa: ^udes, beliefs, 
habits and other behaviors which . -e a direct result or ar^ formed out of his 
experiential and cultural background. Classroom teachers niust consider these 
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factors in order to understand the child's history, his orr rent family 
situation and his total home environment at the time of etsiry into the -pro- 
gram. The Home-Child -Family Survey is an i*n-depth instrnBienI: which is 
administered to the parent or guardian of . each child upon ^try. The infor- 
mation obtained frOTi this instrument is used to develop air initial profile of 
the child, his family and his home situation. It also serves as the base for 
future comparisons in which attempts are made to measure crranges that might 
have occuf'ed in the child, his family and his home environment as a result of 
participation in the .program aad processes s,ponsored by l::ne HSPM. It is also 
recognized that children whose experiences, have "equipped thfem with rich, varied 
and well developed concepts, interests and motivation rejiarvred for progr^s in 
reading and mathematics are not equally effective for c nil dren whose back^ound 
may have been the opposite. 

.. The effective utilization of information gleaneij "f'rom tne Home-Chilc- 
Family Survey will help classroom teachers and home teachers to understand 
expectations held by parents and others in the communi1:y. Tne influence of 
both usually determines how much of an impact an educational program >.,il have 
on children. Lucille Strain, 1976\suggests that, "Expectations held. about 
methods of instruction, use of the community as a learning resource, nature of 
homework assignments and even the moral, ethical, and political tendencies in 
the community often influence the types of objectives that should be given 
pHority irTa' reading program." When school and community objectives are not 
in concert or are not sensitive to each others "place" children benefit the 
least. , ' 
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The goals of Pltiat^ I are as follows: 

i;. To ctoaffTin ia detailed and accurate profile of- the child, 
his ffflsnlj' and his home environment. 

2. To proBKffiffi the goals, activities and approaches of the 
HSPM' inrnsrans and p.rocesses to the parent or guardian. 

3. To dl«arly delineate the responsibil ities of all 
partties involved* 

4. To aaafuaTnt parents or guardians with -the persons with 
whoira they wijl be having frequent direct contact-. 

These goals are accomplished by the following means: 

1. Adnriinistering the Home-Family^Child Environment Survey; 

2. Conducting a pre-structured orientation session for the 
parents and guardians of all entering children at the 
begrrnning of the school year; 

3. Conducting an annual orientation and family survey in 
the Fall of the year for families of chiildren who have 
been in the program for at least one year. 

4. Securing contracts of participation from each child's 
family. 

PHASE II - DIAGNOSIS OF BASIC SKILLS LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 

As stated in the introduction our children Stre held accountable for 
skills which may or may not be taught to them. Fair. or .unfair, research has 
shown that to :be true. In the Home-School Partnership Model we have found 
that the structure of our approach (affection rather than cognition) has not 
lent itself to prescribing what, when and how a subject should be taught. 
Therefore, to facilitate the work of our children, aides and parents we have 
identified some of those skills. 

We hypothesized that there are many specific skills for which children 
are held accountable. They may appear in basal s, be teacher made,, or be , 
a part of a standardized or commercial instrument. However, they may all be 



capsulized and narrowed to a manageable size. Choices had to be made among^^ 
the many tests available. One consideration was that there must be both 
reading and mathematics batteries available or that e^'ther be currently • 
utilized by our local sites. Wajor tests reviewed and skills required in- ' 
eluded, Stanford, .Metropolitan, Iowa, California and STEP. We also reviewed 
the Ginn and the Open-Court basal series. Five (5) ma^r skills categories 
were identified (Phonic Analysis, Visual DiscriiTjinati(M), Sound Matching, 
■Structural Analysis and Comprehension) as inherent in each of the tests or 
programs for kindergarten through third grade. The sixty-three sub-skills 
of the OTA transcend each grade level and are different only by degree of 
complexity and may be used progressively. 

A list of basic skills for reading and math were then developed for each 
grade level. The lists are comprised of those skills which are generally 
accepted as appropriate for mastery by the "typical" student (using an accept 
able norm) in that particular grade. The lists have been , agreed ufjon by the 
Local .Education Agency (LEA) and the HSPM Sponsor staff. After the initial . 
agreement, the basic skills lists were critiqued by representetives of both 
parties and will be reviewed continually ever the firs^ two years of implemen 
tatiqn. 

The DTA^ Progress Chart, which is compatible With the basic skills list, 
was developed. This checklist allows for the recording of the following 
information: - 

1 . Th^ n§me of a single student; 

2. The child's current grade level (pre-printed) ; 

3. The. classroom teacher's name; ' 
. 4. Th^ home teacher' &. name; . . \ 

5. The school ; * . . 

6. ^ > The district; . ^ ' 

7. The city/state (site); and 

8. The date of entry. . V 



/I * . ' 

The Progress Chart also" has a scale for recording the level af^-4ea^rnrng 
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difficulty for each skill (i*e., severe, moderate,- slight, none 

. In order to properly .diagnose the child's current levefof achievement 
with regard to basic skills and to prepare to plan for a program of diag/jostic 
targeted assistance, it is necessary to begin with lists ^f minimum basic 

skills as m]?rrt;^^hed above. These lists are the critical items around which the 

*■ . ■ 

Criterion-Referenced Diagnostic Tests are'developed for measuring those skills 

^ which the child haS^mastered and those skills with which he is experiencing 

. \ . ■ . . s ■ - 

learning difficulties. - ' , ( f * ^ 

Ln summary. Phase 11 highlights three imf|or^^ as*pects of the total DTA 4 
prdcess as indicated below: \ 

1. Lists of minimum basic skills in reading and math for gach 
grade level .under consideration must be mutually agreed upon 
by the LEA and the HSPM staff . . ;* . 

2. a. Criterion-Referenced Diagnostic Pre^tests/Post-tests ' 
• developed by the HSPM sponsor staff for -the basic skills 

lists for each grade level. 

b. The pre- and post-tests are administered in the early Fall' 
and late Spring respectively. 

•3. Along with the development of each test is the design of a , ^ 
distinct scheme for .analyzing the results of each test and 
for properly interpreting the results. The importance Ties 
-witK the classroom teacher being the final word. for interpre- 
tation of jie pre-diagnosis. 

PHASE III - ANALYSIS AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
BASIC SKILLS LEARNING DIFFICULTIES 

An analysis is made for each skill on the tests taken by a given child 

as indicated in i tern ,3 aBove. The results are recorded on the progress chart, 

The DTA" Progress Chart is plcic^d in the child's folder. Each child's foldev" 
. . - . * .'-/^ . . ■ ' 

also contains^ his-Hdme-Chi Id-Family profile. Phase III involves the final, • 



preparation for planning a targeted assistance process for each child. 

"■ ^ •,. ' . ■ - .e> 

It. is not with careless abandonment that we take the attitude of 

relying solely on the classification and diagnosis of the- classroom teacher., 

Aftir all, who else is there? We do expect that whatever is diagnosed and 

whatever the classification that the teacher has indicated her expectations 

of that HSPM child. ■ - 

PHASEIV PLANNING FOR DIAGNOSTIC TARGETED ASSISTANCE 

Once a Home-Family-Child profile has been deveh^ed for each child and 

th^ child's basic skills levels have been diagnosed in\the areas of reading 
' ' ' ^ ■ . ■ ■■ 

and math, an Individualized targeted assistance program is outlined in both 

curriculum areas for the entire year. The first month of program is care- 
fully detailed. The plans center around the classroom teacher's utilization 
of the home teacher in the classroom and the home to help each child achieve 
the projected goals which" are necessary for his educational growth according 
to teacher/parent expectations. , ' ■ ' 

Phase IV requires that, the classroom teacher supervise, approve and . 
plan the sch^ule of activities that will occur in' the classroom. .'The home 
activities ale planned jointly by the classroiom teacher, the Home-School 
Coordi natory the home teacher and the^ • 

PHASE V - IMPLEMENTATION OF DIAGNOSTIC ' . " ' 
^TARGETED ASSISTANCE 

- If the DTA process' is to be implemented successfully, it requires the \ 
support of. a number of key groups. and key persons. However,, other lhan the . 
ciassroom' teacher, no other single group or person's role is more cr.iticaT 
^thah that of. the home teacher. The home teacher is the chief facilitator at 



the implementation level and is directly responsible for the potential * 
succes-S level; of the parents involved. 

The following steps are taken in order to aid the home teacher in the 
effective discharge of her duties; to. provide an optimum level of targeted 
assistance for each child and to insure the effectiveness of the process: 

1. The home teacher is trained to use existing activities in 
the HSPM Resource Activities Skills Banks. 

2. . The home teacher is trained in the development of additional 

materials for the skills banks. 

3. The home teacher is guided in the keeping of accurate records 
of the targeted assistance activities. 

- 4. The home'^teacher .receives training in evaluating her own. 

responsibilities and activities. „ . *, 

Therefore, the home tea cKer is primarily responsible for Phase V^under the 

supervision of the classroom, teacher and Home-School Coordinator and. with the 

cooperation of parents. 

PHASE VI - EVALUATION OF CHILD RESPONSES 

The major objective of the DTA Process is to impact on the childVs educa- 
tional growth pattern in a positive way. The impact should be reflected in 
both the cognitive and affective domains. The cognitive domain should reflect 
unambiguous measurable results. Periodic results of this process should, be 
measured during its, implementation. Therefore, appropriate criterion-refer- 
enced tes^ts are. administered monthly to assess the mastery of skills on which 
the targeted assistance activities have Concentrated durilig that month. Af1:er 
this assessment has been completed the following^ steps are taken: 

.1. Recording the child's level of progress on the ^lonthly ^Home / 
Activity Record. ' ^ ^ ; 
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2. Planning the appropriate targeted assistance activities for 
the next month based on the child's progress and the program 
that has been outlined for him for the year. . 

As the facts dictate, revision of the program outline is on-going for the 
year as well as at the end of any given month., the monthly assessment is a 
vital part of the implementation of the DTA Process. Phase VI is the final 
phase of the process and regenerates the cycle to provide continuity of service 
to the child, . 

Post test results either standardized or teacher assessed may serve as 
an indicator of mastery or remaining difficulties. , The post test results 
serve as a basis for the utilization of the HSPM Summer Learning Packet: 
An Effective Guide for Individualized Home Instruction for Parent and Child 
by Foil ins', Humphrey and Johnson, 1977. . Studies have shown that children 
tend to "loose" certain skills during the summer moriths. 'The simpl if led 
"skills related games and activities in<the booklet were developed in an effort 
to help the parent provide enrichment, extended practice- or remediation for ' 
their children. 

The booklet is. cQl or coded and skill coded according to the HSPM Reading 

and Mat h Curriculum Guide . Bussey, Foil ins and Humphrey;' 197.5 in cooperation 

— —. — : ' ~ — ~ . . . — ^ ■ ■ - . . ^ 

with New York.and Nashville classroom teachers, and home teachers.; The games 
are designed on four levels (K-3),and with activities in reading and math'. 
The. games come with instructions but may 'be used in as. many ways as . parents , 
desire. Parents are encouraged to use the games progressively. Weekly check- 
list are. provided as an informal assessment for parents. 

• . The weekly checklists are used by the home,, te^^^ at the beginning of . 
the next school year as a continuity measure for the child.'.s next cUssroom 

teacher.; ; V • ^ •/ \: 

• ■. • ■ ' ■ . • > ■ 
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EVALUATION OF THE HSPM DTA PROCESS 

This process was carefully planned and organized on the basis of accepted 
theories* There is a need to evaluate the effectiveness of this process at 
each local site annually. This evaluation involves'^ assessments on the part of 
all key groups and key 'persons involved. The following persons and groups will 
be assessed or will assess the DTA by "means of the instrument or method(s) in- 
dicated below: , ^ ' 
Group or Person . Instrument or Method 

Classroom Teacher HSPM Classroom Teacher Assessment of 
Paraprofessionals Form (15A, Revised) . 

Home-School Coordinator HSC Assessment Survey (CC25 Revised). and 

(HSC) ' HSC Quarterly Cla^sropm Observation Report 

Parent " HSPM Parent-Implemented Survey . 

LEA ' LEA Cognitive Assessment of "children with 

proper control groups and LEA Affective 
. , . Assessment of Children 

HSPM Sponsor Staff ^, A compilation of all assessments with- 

in terpretat ion 

'"■ ■ • . ■ \ 

In addition, an ex post;, facto design will be employed though quasi- 

experimental in nature because the Sponsor has no control over 'classroom 

iassignment. .The children's established' standardized achievement scores are 

used as a before treatment control or exposure to the "Diagnostic Targeted 

Assis;tance Process with prescribed home-teaching to eliminaite or reduce basic 

skills learning difficulties. The control .children receive the same instrufc- 

. tton as the treatment children within the sam^e cTass_room but do^ not receive 

the home intervention. The design looks at the reduction .or elimination of 

difficulties on a post test basis. <The level of effective DTA implementatton 

by aides ,^ teachers and parents will a1so.be used as cpr^ and as factors 

for determining DTA success. 



CWldren's improvement over-time within a given: s.choaLyear-vdll-be 
considered a definite measure of success. The number of children requiring 
enrichment as opposed to remediation at the end of the year is also considered 
a predictor of qualitative impact of parents on their child's learning- 



OPERATIONAL PLAN FOR HSPM DTA PROCESS 



Phase with Specific Activities 



A. Survey of Home-Family-Child Environment 

li Conduct initial Home-Family- 
Child Survey 

2. Conduct initial orientation 
/sfssi^n for entering families 

3/ Conduct annual family survey 
(update) annual orientation 
session-. 

B. . Diagnosis of Basic Skill Learning 

Difficulties/ ^ ; - ^ 

1. Determine minimum continuum. basic 
skills to be. mastered in reading 
and math. ^ 

2. Administer. Criterion-Referenced 
Diagnostic Pre-test (Mastery) in 
reading and math*. 

3. Determine a- scheme for analyzing 
the results of the pre-tests. 



Frequency 
of 

Occurrence 



Entry level/ 
Annually 
Entry level/ 
Annually 
Early fall/ 
Annually 



One— review, 

periodically 

- > i. 

Annually-- • 
Firit month 
of school year. 
Once-T-review 
periodically : 



Person{5) or 

Agency 
Responsible 



Local site staff 

HSPM Sponsor s taffy 
Local Staff 
HSPM Sponsor staff/ 
Local staff ' 



Local District 
Curriculum st.aff/ 
HSPM Sponsor staff 
Home Teacher under 
supervision of 
"classroom teacher 
Local site evalua- 
tion staff/local 
distrct staff/ HSPM 
sponsor. staff 



C. Analysis and Classification of Basic 
Skills Learning Difficulties 

""l. Analyze; ^the results of the 
Criterion-Referenced Pretest 
for each child. 
^ 2. Classify 'identified basic skills 
learning difficulties for each^ 
' child by skill and degree of 

• severity. 

n 3. Initiate a record-keeping system 
in the classroom for each, child 
to cpntai n i rifprmatipn in ( 1 ) 
and (2) : and:^ a bri ef home^f ami ly 

[ ^cKi Id; profile. ^ 



Annually— 
First month 
of school 
Annual ly--- 
First month 
of school 

Annually-- 
First month 
school 



of 



Home teacher under, 
supervision of 
classroom teacher 
Classroom teacher 



Hom^ teacher under 
supervision of 
classroom teacher- 
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OPERATIONAL PLAN FOR HSPM DTA^ ^ffiOCESS 



Phase with Specific Activities 



Frequency 
of 

Occurrence. 



Person(.s) or 

Agency 
Responsible 



D. Planning of Diagnostic Targeted 
Assistance . 

1. . Conduct an orientation conference 
with classroom teacher and home 
teacher to. discuss profile and^ 
analysis developed for each child 

2. Organize and assign home- teacher's 
responsibilities and schedule for 
targeted assistance to be given 
in. the classroom (try to do this 
for a typical week. ) 

3. Develop a schedule for home 
teachers targeted assistance in 
the home (try to do this for a 
typical two-week period). 

E. Implementation* of Diagnostic 'Targeted 
Assistance ^ 

... \r\ 

1. Traih hom? feachers to use 

materials ifi the resource activities 
./^ .skill banks. and (train them) to. 

develop' additional materials for 

these banks. ^ . . : 
2; -Home teachers are to carry out 

assigned responsibilities as 

scheduled, and :they are . to date 
. and maintain records of targeted 

assistance activities for each 

child's folder. 

F. Evaluation .ofr*> Chi Id. Responses . 



Annually." 
First month 
of school 

Monthly 



Monthly 



On-going 



On -going 



^1. Administer appropria'fe (monthly) 
. Criterion-Referenced Tests for 

mastery.; assess., reccmd the results, 
and place, the same in each" child's 
folder on the DTA Progress chart. 
2.' DiscUss child's. 'progress chart with 
\^ parent(s) ; . _ 

3.. The classroom teacher and home 
teacher- are to discuss the child's 
v progress over .the past motith. 
. .'4i Clas^oom teaicher should work with ^ 
the home teacher and the Home- 
.<School Coordinator to' a 
; assign the responsibil 
scheBules^ d^^^^^^ 

thev^cTasSiTCM)!^^^^ home for^ 

^ :ith€^^^^ need 



Monthly 



Monthly 



Mon^thly 



Home-School 
Coordinator/Local 
District staff/ 
HSPM Sponsor staff 
Classroom Teacher 



Home teache»?/HSC 
\ in cooperation with 

\ CRT ^ 



\ 



HSPM Sponsor staff/ 
ocal District staff 



Home Teacher 



Classroom teacher/ 
parent/Home teacher 
under supervision of 
classroom teacher 

■• ■ ^ , ■ * -A ■ 

Home Teacher 

Classroom teacher/ 
Home Teacher . . 

Classroom Teacher 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The HSPM'Diagnostic Targeted Assistance Process, while having promise, 
as^pf^yet, hes not been refined. The initial details and structure have been 
painfully worked through with practi ti.oners in the field. The intent of 
the design if formative and requires further evaluation and work, 

. We hope to see the true test of the process at^the-^end^f 1978-79 
school year when "teachers" have completed their post diagnostic analysls^^^ 
and are able to report the strengths and weaknesses of the prpcess. It is 
hoped that with further refinement and standardization of the skills anJ 
associated activities the DTA will serve as an invaluable tool to assess the 
quantitative and qualitative impact of at-home teaching. ; 



/ 



ERIC 



GLOSSARY 



BASIC SKILLS— A list or category of skills, especially in reacting and math- 
matics, that are considered very important or necessary to master for 
any further meaningful development of one's, academic abilities. 

BASIC SKILLS DIFFICULTIES— Clearly identified non-mastery (of varying degrees) 
of certain skills that are considered basic. . , 

CRITERION-REFERENCED TEST— An instrument that evaluates a child's performance 
in terms of an absolute or specific criterion that has been set; an in- 
strument which evaluates a child's performance in terms of whether he has 
achieved or has failed to achieve specific teaching objectives. 

DIAGNOSTIC TEST— An instrument which determines the extent to which children 
■ 'have attained certain educational objectives; specific skills.. 

DTA CONTACT TEACHER— Volunteer or assigned teacher from each grade level who 
has accepted the responsibility of providing additional training ajid 
guidance for teachers .within the 'schools using the DTA Process... These 
teachers received. additional training in implementation of the process. 
" They are "master teachers .,V . ' 

HOME-SCHOOL COORDINATOR— The professional .hired on an administrative level to 
■ a.ssTst^the local .oil rector in complete implementation of the Clark College: 
Home-Schdor^PactTiershipiModeKfor Follow Through; sefrves as a liaison 
between the centr^1--offXce and the school personnel in his district; , 
conducts paraprofessionTT~iTi-secyJce training; coordinates and supervises 
the activities of the staff at theHist-rJctJevel and provides on-goihg 
feedback, to the loca.r director. 



HOME-TEACHER— Non-pedVgogical personnel trained' to assist the teacher in-c-Uss- 
room activities and to instruct parents in the making and use of educatioi 
materials in the home. x . .' . * 

TARGETED ASSISTANCE--Planned. academic activities designed .to attain specific 
educational objectives (primarily, the attai'hment of certain skills) 

within a specific time frame. . , . ' 
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